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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION: LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 
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GOOD DEEDS OF OUR FOREFATHERS, 


“The Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography” has this curious chapter of 
hitherto unwritten history of the siege of 
Boston. Since it illustrates the concientious 
faithfulness of our predecessors in upholding 
the peace principle, as well as their generous 
care to relieve the dreadful sufferings of war, 
we gladly give it place in our columns, 


CoNTRIBUTIONS OF THE Society oF FRIENDS OF 
PHILADELPHIA FOR THE RELIEF OF THE BosToNn 
SUFFERERS IN THE WINTER OF 1775-76. 


In “The New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register,” for July, 1876, Al- 
bert H. Hoyt contributed a list of the “ dona- 
tions to the people of Boston suffering under 
the Port-bill,” which forms an interesting sup- 
plement to the correspondence of the com- 
mittee appointed to receive such donations, 
published in the 4th volume, 4th series, of 
the collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and admirably edited by Richard 
Frothingham. Both the correspondence of 
the committee and the list furnished by 
Hoyt close about the time of the battle of 
Lexington, when the privations in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston may be said to have been 
caused more directly by the siege of that 
town than by the action of the British Parlia- 
ment; in neither of these chronicles do we 
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find reference to the relief sent by the Society 
of Friends of Philadelphia, in the winter of 
1775-76, to be given to the sufferers in and 
around Boston, without regard to their politi- 
cal or religious’ views. 

Thesum contributed by the Philadelphia 
Meeting for Sufferings was £2,540, mostly in 
gold. It was taken to Providence, R. L, by 
David Evans and John Parrish, and there 
given to a committee of the Society of that 
place, appointed for the purpose of visting 
Boston to see to its proper distribution. 
Three thousand and thirty families, consisting 
of six thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
three persons, received aid from this fund. 
Of the families more than eight hundred 
were those of widows. One of the committee 
was the benevolent and excellent Moses 
Brown, and, although his letter giving an ac- 
count of his visit has once appeared in print,* 
as we do not notice any mention of the inci- 
dent of which it treats in Frothingham’s 
Siege of Boston, we have no hesitation in 
producing it again, printing from the original 
now before us. 

Provipence, First mo. 2d, 1776. 


BELOVED Friexnp WILLIAM WILSON: 
Having this opportunity by water, I thought 
of Intorming thee that we are generally in 
health, and to give thee a short History of a 
Journey I made with four others, a Commit- 


*In The Friend, Philadelphia, Ninth month 15, 1849, 
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tee from our Meeting, to Distribute your Do- 
nations; the Committee appointed when our 
Friends David Evans and John Parish were 
here, not going by reason of Sickness and 
other hinderances. Our Meeting for Suffer- 
ances renewed it and we set off for the East- 
ward the 13th Ultimo, reached Cambridge 
the 14th and presented our Address to Gene- 
ral Washington,* (a copy of which David 
Evans took with him) he received us kindly 
but declined permitting us to go into Boston, 
saying he had made it a rule not to let any 
go in, unless it was a Woman separated from 
her Husband or the like; but however, 
Showed a readiness, to furth:r the designed 
distribution by proposing to send ior some of 
our Friends to come out upon the lines, and 
gaveus orders fora Flag, for a Conference with 
them ; as the Small Pox was in town by in- 
noculation generally, and only two of us had 
had it, our not being allowed to go in seemed 
but a smal) or no dissapointment.t We sent 


* The following address was the one prepared for 
the first committee appointed; it is doubtless the 
same as that used by Moses Brown and his associ- 
ates.—See The Friend, Ninth month 8, 1849. 

““ From our Meeting for Sufferings of the people called 
Quakers, held at Providence, 21st of kleventh mo. 
1775. 

“To GeneRaL WASHINGTON : 

“As visiting the fatherless and the widows, and 
relieving the distressed, by feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked, is the subject of this address; 
we cannot doubt of thy attention to our representa- 
tion, and request in their behalf. 

“The principle of benevoience’and humanity ex- 
citing our brethren in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey to contribute and send to our care a consider- 
able sum of money, to be distributed among such 
sufferers as are by the present unhappy difficulties 
reduced to necessitous circumstances, without dis- 
tinction of sects or parties, provided they are not 
active in carrying on or promoting military meas- 
ures (so that our religious testimony against wars 
and fightings may be preserved pure); and we be- 
ing sensible there are many such within as well us 


without the town of Boston—and being desirous of 


finding those that are most needy there as well as 
without, desire thy favorable assistance in getting 
into the town—that they may be visited and relieved 
in such manner as the bearers thereof, Moses Far- 
num, Isaac Lawton, David Buffum, Theophilus 
Shove, Jr., and Jeremiah Hacker, whom we have ap- 
pointed a committee for that service may think 
proper; and when their Christian services are ac- 
complished, to be allowed to return to their families 
in safety. 

“ Sorrowfully affected with the present calamities, 
and feeling an engagement on our minds so to de- 
mean ourselves as becomes those who profess to 
walk humbly and peaceably with all men. We are, 

Tuy FRienps.” 


+“The small-pox broke out and spread alarm 
through the troops who were generally inoculated. 
The British commanders considered this disease 
alone as a sufficient protection against an assault 
from their antagonists.” Washington wrote regard- 


ing it (Dec. 14, 1775), “The small-pox raged all 
over the town. 


Such of the military as had it not 


General Howe a similar Address to that de- 
livered to General Washington with a Letter 
Informing him of our not going in for the 
reason above Mentioned, and desiring his 
permission, to let our Friends James Pramor* 
and Ebenezer Pope meet us Upon the Lines, 
to whome we wrote under cover to the Gene- 
ral; to which he answered by his Aidde 
Camp, that our request could not be granted 
but that he would direct the Sheriff to meet 
and Confer with us, at any hour we should 
appoint; this at first seem’d rather close upon 
us, but supposing he had his reasons 
for his Conduct as well as General 
Washington we were easy and embraced his 
proposals, and sending in my Name to an of- 
ficer with whome I kad some acquaintance 
(Major Small} a kind and humane man at 
least) he, with the Sheriff meet us in the 
morning of the 15th; but.the Evening be- 
fore concluding the proper distribution uncer- 
tain and being unacquainted with the Sheriff, 
wrote our Friends of our dissapointment in 
not Seeing them, etc.; And instead of the 
Money sevt in a Draft for £100 Only. after 
a Conference opening the intention of the 
Donation, and benevolent intention of 
Friends therein, without regard to the promo- 
tion of Parties, as had been Misapprehended, 
and finding a disposition in the Sheriff, to 
favor the Intention, we proposed if they 
thought a further sum could be usefully ap- 
plied, agreeable to our purpose we would send 
it in, as we had-it with us, but they declining 
giving us apy Opinion of the state of the 
poor (only saying it was not so distressing as 
was represented without) we refered the mat- 
ter till we had accounts out from our Friends,t 
which they kindly offered their Assistance to 
procure, after they had Distributed the sum 
sent in and forward us out when done, which 
I now daily expect, having on our return 


before are now under inoculation. This I appre- 
hend is a weapon of defence they are using against 
us. 

* Obscure in the M/S—possibly Rainor.—See The 
Friend, Ninth mo. 15th, i849. 

+ John Small, the officer who is pictured in Trum- 
bull’s painting of the battle of Bunker Hill in the 
act of endeavoring to save the life of the unfortu- 
nate Warren. He saw considerable service in Ameri- 
ca previous to the Revolution, and subsequent to it 
was a general in the British army. While stationed 
in Philadelphia before the war he was a boarder in 
the old slate roof house on Second street, when oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Graydon, the mother of Capt. Alex- 
ander Graydon. y 


t ‘ The distress of the troops and inhabitants, in 
Boston, is great beyond all possible description, 
neither vegetables, flour, nor pulse for the inhabi- 
tants and the king’s stores so very short none can 
be spared for them; no fuel, and the winter set in 
remarkably severe. Even salt provision is fifteen 
pence, sterling per pound.” —Letter quoted in Froth- 
ingham’s Siege of Boston, page 280. 
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wrote them in and Spoke to the officer Quar- 
tered at the advanced works to forward by 
the first opportunity. All around the En- 
campment is one Scene of Desolation, fruit, 
Range and other trees, fences, ete. Some 
Buildings taken away Smooth, the Town of 
Cambridge so crowded no Lodgings-to be 
had, that we were Oblieged to lay by the fire, 
Uncovered but with our own Clothes, partly 
on the floor and partly on an underbed of 
Straw. this trial, (new to me), Seemd Neces- 
sary to fit us for our Journey, by giving a 
Sympathy with those we had to Visit who 
had not. the comforts of life. We got to 
Lynn on Seventh-day evening, being the 16th 
stay’d to Meeting next day and went to salem. 
friends of both places generally well: 18th, 
Visited Marblehead, Assembled the Select 
men and letting them into our Business of 
Visiting the poor, etc.; devided into three 
Companies, a Select Man attending Each, we 
went to House to House of the poor, seeing 
and Enquiring their Circumstances and where 
need required and they were within the In- 
tention of the Donation we relieved, avoiding 
those families that did not come within, as 
well as the Guides could Inform us. We 
found great poverty to abound, Numbers of 
widdows and fatherless, wood and provisions 
greatly wanting among them, Some poor wo- 
men had to back the former two Miles. An 
Instance of this was a widow woman with 
five Children and as shee told us and Indeed 
appeared, daily looked to lie in with another 
had been out in a Cold day more than that 
distance for what she could bring, and had no 
bread in the House. She was one who we 
gladly relieved, but thou will not conclude 
all were Objects of Such Commieration. 
She appeared a tender hearted woman Indeed. 
She was Contrited into Tears at our Visit, in 
which humble State we left the truly pittiable 
Object for whom I at that Instant as at this 
time feele much, and when I have reflected 
upon the divers Necessitous States, since 
have been so affected as to Conclude, had I 
not been favored with an unusual fortitude 
and guard upon the affections, the Service we 
went through would have been too hard to be 
born, but through favor we were preserved 
through the whole in a good Degree of Satis- 
faction, having Sometimes a word of Consol- 
ation, Counsel and admonition occasionally 
arrising. we Visited this day and helped, 
between 60 and 70 families Mostly widows 
and Children among whom the Donation 
hath hitherto Principally fallen, not finishing 
there, we left it to be done by Jeremiah 
Hacker and Samuel Collins. the next day 
being the 19th divided into four Companies a 
Select man with Each, Visited Salem and in 
the after Noon feeling a draught further 
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Eastward to Cape ann, four of us Vizt. Ben- 
jamin Arnold, David Buffum, Thomas Lap- 
ham Junr. and my Self (leaving Thomas 
Steer to finish at Salem) Set off leaving on 
the way some relief, we got there next day 
being the 20th, at 10 o’Clock. Assembling 
the Selectmen and Overseers and giving them 
an account of our Errand we divided as be- 
fore one of them Accompanying, the town 
being Scattering and Seven or Hight Miles 
amongst the Extremities we rode. the 
weather Very cold and windy, however the 
calls of the poor were so Strong that we bore 
it with patience, here it took us part of three 
days with attention. the general State of 
the poor here Exceeded Marblehead about 
half the most welthy Inhabitants having re- 
moved back in the Conntry Leaving the poor 
Unemployed, they were very necessitous hav- 
ing before been poor when the fishery was 
carried on, which being now wholy stopted, 
we here, nor with you, have very little Idea 
of their Poverty, yet their Children seemed 
helthy, Crawling even into the ashes to keep 
them warm. the wood, Usually coming by 
water and now wholy stopt, they could keep 
but little fires for want of wood. poverty 
and the want of teams in the place Oblieged 
many to fetch it here as at Marblehead, two 
Miles by Land, Bread, Corn, very Scarce. 
4S for Indian corn, no rye the last anal 
5S per bushel from Salem Eastward. Some 
families no other bread but patatoes for some- 
times, which with Checkerberry tea was 
seen the only food for a woman with a Suck- 
ing Child at her Breast. I hope not many 
so, though I may Say it hath been a Sort of 
a School to us, for we never Saw poverty to 
compare with about 100 families in this town 
who we Visited and relieved besides ‘many 
poor not within the Limits of our Donation. 

By this time thou wilt conclude your Chari- 
ties were in an Acceptable time, many were 
indeed of that mind and Expressed, and 
Some feelingly, a Sense of Gratitude. 

The name Quaker though little known in 
these parts, will be remembered, and perhaps 
some may no more think it reproach. 

I have thought of John Woolman’s remark 
in his Sickness, of Affluence relieving in time 
of Sickness. this indeed was the case of some, 
for the Lame, the Aged and the Infirm was 
partakers of your Liberality. an aged wo- 
man 96 or $7, Husband upwards of 80, with 
a Maiden daughter the Support of her aged 
Parents in times when Business could be had, 
received with a Sense of gratitude which the 
Silent Tear bespoke, of the Contrition, Upon 
the whole I think you may be Satisfied and 
United that so far is well. May a Sense of 
favors be upon us that we have had it in our 
power and been possessed of a Heart to ad- 
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This is the opening sentence of the report 
of the annual meeting of the Brethren for 
1877. Whoare the Brethren? This is the 
only pame they give to their denomination. 
To the world they are known as Tunkers, or 
Dunkers, or Dunkards, or Tumblers, or Ger- 
man Baptists. The world, however, knows 
but little of these people. Neither have the 
cyclopsdias found out much about them. 
Appleton’s, for instance, says there were about 
8,000 of them in 1859, “since which time 
there has been but little change;” while 
Johnson’s says they number about 100,000. 
The latter statement accords with the claim 
recently made by the Brethren themselves. 
One of their number is taking a census, and 
has received returns from 5,827 members so 
far, of whom the majority are in Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois and Inviana. He says in pub- 
lishing his first batch of statistics : ““ We will 
number over 100,000.” 

What is known about these people is gath- 
ered mainly from an article in a book printed 
in 1844. The denomination, it appears, ori- 
ginated at Schwartzenau, Germany, in 1708. 
The creed of the first church was simply the 
Bible. It was congregational in polity, and 


minister to the distressed. I mean the donars 
among you with our Selves here. I was at 
Point Shirly about 4 miles from Boston where 
there hath been three Loads of People 
Landed from Boston, they were mostly dis: 
persed but found between 30 and forty families, 
who were relieved. another friend, not hav- 
ing had the Small Pox attended at another 
place in Chelsea,* where was about 50 per- 
sons that had been Cleaned by Smoking, most 
of which he made distribution to. My love 
to friends, with a Communication of any part 
of this letter that may be necessary and will 
be Expected. Moses Brown. 





SILENT INFLUENCE. 


We are touching our fellow-beings on all 
sides. They are affected for good or evil by 
what we are, by what we say and do, even by 
what we think and feel. May-flowers in the 
parlor breathe their fragrance through the 
atmosphere. We are each of us silently sat- 
urating the atmosphere about us with the 
subtle aroma of our character. In the fam- 
ily circle, besides and beyond all the teaching, 
the daily life of each parent and child mys- 





teriously modifies the life of every person of 
the household. The same process, on a wider 
scale, is going on through thecommunity. No 
man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to 
himself. Others are built up and strength 
ened by our unconscious deeds; and others 
may be wrenched out of their places and 
thrown down by our unconscious influence. 


THE “TUNKERS” IN COUNCIL. 


[Many of cur readers may be quite unac- 
quainted with the principles and practices 
of the Christian sect known as “ Tunkers,” 
though they have constituted a useful portion 
of our body politic fer many years. We clip 
this account of their General Council from 
the Independent, trusting to its accuracy.— 
Eps. } 


“The General Council, together with a 
multitude of visitors, having assembled in the 
appointed building—a large barn belonging 
to Obadiah Over, at New Enterprise, in Mor- 
rison’s Cove, Bedford county, Pa.,—on the 
morning of May 22d, 1877, the Standing 
Committee entered for the purpose of begin- 
ning the Jabors of the first morning session.” 


* “ Watertown, Nov. 27. On Friday Jast, General 
Howe sent three bundred men, women and children, 
poor of the town of Boston, over to Chelsea, with- 
out anything to subsist on, at this inclement season 
of the year, having, it is reportec, only six cattle 
left in the town for Shubael Herves, butcher-master- 
general, to kill.”—See Frothinghnm’s Siege of Boston, 
note, page 282. 

















held to immersion as the right form of bap- 
tism. They were called Tunkers, or ‘ Dip- 
pers,’ 
baptism. 
with the laying on of hands and prayer, bend- 
ing the person over forward to immerse bim. 
They anoint their sick with oil for recovery, 
wash one another’s feet, and try in every re- 
spect to conform to the practices of the apos- 
tolic age, as recorded in the New Testament. 
The church in America was formed of immi- 


’ on account of their peculiar mode of 


They practice trine immersion, 


grants from Germany. For some time the 
denomination had no churches in this coun- 
try, the members meeting in private houses 
for worship; but it now has quite a number 
of meeting-houses, All their members are 
free to speak in public worship, and from 
among those who exhibit the most talent in 
speaking their bishops (pastors) and teachers 
are chosen. The extent of education and 
training of most of their ministers is, there- 
fore, probably very limited. The ministers 
draw no salary, or, at least, did not formerly. 
Judging irom the Report before us, the 
business of the Council is transacted in this 
way: There is a standing committee, which 
receives and arranges queries from thechurchés 
and from district meetings. . If no answer be 
attached to a query when received the com- 
mittee attaches one, and brings them befure 
the Council, which proceeds to discuss and 
act upon them. The committee also selects . 
the officers of the Council. The Moderator 
of the Council this year was D. P. Sayler. On 
taking the chair, he remarked that it had 
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always been the custom of the Brethren to 
meet annually in council to decide disputes 
among them, as was the manner of the apos- 
tles. The first query acted upon was one 
from Southern Missouri, asking whether 
Evangelists or traveling ministers ought not 
to be restrained unless they conform to the 
order of the Brethren in the matter of dress 
and in pou-confurmity to the world. The 
auswer “ Yes’ was affixed to the query. One 
or two members spoke against the adoption 
y ofthe query, on the ground that the denomi- 
nation ought not require more than the Gos- 
pel does. ‘ We are to be careful,” one said, 
“not to ddd to the written Word.” The ma- 
jority thought, however, that the unity of the 
brotherhood would be better preserved by the 
passage of the query ; so it was adopted with- 
out a dissenting voice. Then came a num- 
ber of petitions suggesting changes in the 
General Council. One petition objected to 
the present mode of holding the Council, as 
expensive and unsatisfactory, and suggested 
that the Council be constituted of delegates 
in the proportion of one to every 400 mem- 
bers, and of the standing committee. Another 
wanted a quadrennial instead of an annual 
meeting. The Moderator deprecated the 
making of changes. One change prepared 
p the way for another. The fathers had con- 
ducted the business of the Brethren for 150 
years by the present method, and he hoped 
no sweeping changes would be made. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider and report 
on the matter. The report recommended that 
no changes be made, but by unanimous vote 
the subject was postponed until next year. 

A subject on which there was much discus- 
sion, was whether the standing or the rolling 
(coat) collar conforms to the old order recog- 
nized by the brotherhood. J. P. Ebersole 
said the standing collar had beeu the collar 
in use in the Miami Valley since his child- 
hood. The Moderator came very near set- 
tling the question by the facts he was able to 
give. His great-grandfather, he said, who 
was baptised in 1752, wore the standing col- 
lar, so did his grandfether and father. He 
himself knew that his grandfather did, be- 
cause when the latter died the speaker's 
father took his coat and wore it out; and 
when this Moderator’s father died he (the 
Moderator) did the same with the paternal 
coat. His grandfather also wore buckskin 
breeches. One of the delegates said depar- 


































rolling collars and buttons, always caused 





and worse until the old order was established. 
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decided that the standing collar is the regu- 
lation collar, and the rolling-collar Brethren 
will be compelled to have their coats altered. 





tures from the order, such as the wearing of 
trouble, and the matter would grow worse 
Mr. Beer thought that those who wore the 


rolling collar should be excluded from the de- 
liberations of the Council. Finally, it was 
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The keeping of musical instruments in the 


houses of some of the Brethren occasioned 
considerable discussion. One of the delegates 
said the practice was growing, and in ten 
years, if unchecked, the instruments would be 
found in churches along with choirs. The 
Council decided that the Brethren ought not 
to have such things in their houses. Nexta 
query was considered in regard to the sisters 
wearing fashionable hats at the communion. 
The Council decided, without discussion, that 
the sisters must “not wear any hats at all at 
communion, or any other time,” and that 
elders and overseers, who encourage or allow 
sisters to wear hats, shall be dealt with as 
transgressors. 


Among other questions decided were these ; 


It was recommended that the Brethren ab- 
stain from voting, for fear that it would lead 
to a surrender of the non resistant principles of 
the brotherhood; and for the same reason it 
was advised that a brother should not accept 
the office of school director in Pennsylvania, 
because he might have to collect school tax, 
and even imprison a citizen for non-payment 
of tax. It wasdecided that hymn books should 
be plainly bound, and without gilt. 
cision the Moderator opposed. He had, he 
said, an old Bible which the Brethren had 
used many years ago, and “it was well-ironed 
with brass.” 
there was a difference between gilt and brass. 
Nearly every Council receives queries in re- 
gard to feet-washing. 
are two modes—one called the single mode, 


This de- 


But the Council decided that 


It appears that there 


where one person washes the feet and another 
wipes them; and another, called the double 
mode, where one person both washes and 
wipes. It was stated that the double mode 
was growing in favor, and the Council passed 


an order giving any church “ full liberty to 


wash by each member girding him or herself 
and both wash [ing] and wipe [ing] the feet 
of another, when it can be done in peace and 
harmony.” Recently, some of the churches 
have erected baptismal pools in their church- 
houses, and a query was addressed to the 
Council asking if baptism in a church-pool 
instead of in # stream is valid. The Council 
said it was In regard to dress, it was de- 
cided that, even though applicants for mem- 
bership wore a plainer dress than that of the 
Brethren, they could not be admitted unless 
willing to wear the garb of the Brethren ; and 
members were refused permission to become 
connected in lyceums or debating societies 
where there were theatrical performances or 
exercises for mere amusement. 

These are the principal subjects acted upon 
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by the General Council in a session extend- |] what is too often considered as merely harm 
ing through four days. less gossip runs dangerously near, if it does 
not pass the confines of slander. A reputa- 
tion is too sacred to be made a plaything of, 
even if the intent be not malicious.— Rural 


New Yorker. 


Steep is death’s younger brother, and so 
like him that I never dare trust him without 
my prayers.— Thos. Browne. 
































GROWING OLD. 


It is a solemn thought connected with mid- 
dle life, that life’s last business is begun in 
earnest ; and it is then, midmay between the 
cradle and the grave, that a man begins to 
marvel that he let the days of youth go by 
so half-enjoyed. It is the pensive autumn 
feeling; It is the sensation of half sadness 
that we experience when the longest day of 
the year is past, and every day that follows 
is shorter, and the light fainter, and the 
feebler shadows tell that Nature is hastening 
with gigantic footsteps to her winter grave. 
So does man look back upon his youth. When 
the first gray hairs become visible, when the 
unwelcome truth fastens itself upon the mind 
that a man is no longer going up hill, but 
down, and that the sun is always westering, 
he looks back on things behind. When 
we were children, we thought as children. But 
now there lies before us manhood, with its 
earnest work, and then old age, and then the 
grave, and then home. There is a second 
youth for man, better and holier than his 
first, if he will look on and not look back.— 
F. W. Robertson 








“T no not know,’ writes Hannah More, 
“any selection of Scripture that I would re- 
commend. My own practice has been to 
make a cross in the margin against every text 
peculiarly striking or capable of self applica- 
tion. The portions at which I involuntarily 
open the Bible are the Psalms and the Pro- 
phet Isaiah, who may justly be called the 
evangelical prophet. There are also very 
sublime passages in Jeremiah and the minor 
prophets, spiritual and personal, as well as 
prophetic. Perhaps I read the epistles, rather 
than the gospels, for this reason—that the 
latter, being historical, have taken more hold 
of one’s memory, and the former being less 
obvious, require closer attention. I can truly 
say that I have seldom taken up any part of 
the Old or New Testament in which I did not 
perceive something I had not observed before, 
or seen an old truth presented in a new light.’” 





How often do we sigh for opportunities of 
doing good, while we neglect the openings of 
Providence in little things which would fre- 
quently lead to the accomplishment of most 
important usefulness. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


I see by the last number of the Intelligencer 
that there has been a tornado in Chester 
ceunty, as well as in other parts of the coun- 
try. The destruction of life and property 
has in some cases been fearful, leaving the 
inhabitants with a feeling of helpless insecu- 
rity for the future. 

I wish through your columns to suggest, a 
plan which I believe would be an effectual 
safeguard wherever adopted. It might shock 
the ideas of propriety of some of our dear 
old friends at first sight, but a little reflection 
would show them that it was based on the 
principle of “ turning the sword into a plough- 
share and the spear into a pruning-hook,” 
while the instrument of destruction which I 
would propose to use would be exactly adapted 
in its present form to the purpose of saving 
human life and property. 

If a cannon of thirty-two pounds calibre 
was placed on an elevated position, so as to 
have a clear range over intervening objects, 
it would protect an extent of city or country 
to the distance of one mile in any direction. 
(It might be more or less according to the 
length of gun.) I remember of hearing an 
old American sailor, who was impressed into 





KEEPING THE TONGUE. 


Keep it from unkindness. Words are 
sometimes wounds. Not very deep wounds 
always, and yet they irritate. Speech is un- 
kind sometimes when there is no unkindness 
in the heart. So much the worse that need- 
lees wounds are inflicted; so much the worse 
that, unintentionally, pain is caused. 

Keep it from falsehood. It is so easy to 
give a false coloring—to make a statement 
that may convey a meaning different from the 
truth—while yet there is appearance of 
truth, that we need to be on our guard. 
There are many who would shrink from telling 
a lie, yet who suffer themselves in such inac- 
curate, exaggerated, or one-sided statements, 
that they really come under the condemna- 
tion of those whose “ lying lips are an abom- 
ination to the Lord.” 

Keep it from slander. The good reputation 
of others should be dear to us. Sin should 
not be suffered to go unrebuked ; but it should 
be in accordance with scripture method, “Go 
and tell him of his faults ’twixt thee and him 
alone.” And it should be borne in mind that 
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the British service under Admiral Duck- 
worth, in. the West Indies, say, that in the 
latitude in which they were cruising, water- 
spouts were of frequent occurrence, and when 
they came within range of one, they would 
fire a thirty-two pound shot through it, and 
bring it down at once. 

The explosion of a full charge of eight 
pounds of powder in a thirty-two pounder 
causes a concussion and vibration in the air 
to the distance of between thirty and forty 
miles, and the shot acts as a “ counter irri- 
tant,” breaking up the gyratory or rotary 
motion of the air. I believe a blank car- 
tridge fired in close proximity might have 
the desired effect. A gun of that size, with 
material in readiness, can, by quick and dex- 
terous management, be loaded and fired six 
or seven times in a minute. 

I once saw a tornado and waterspout on a 
small scale. I was in Vermont, coming 
down south, near the Bottenhill (a small 
river), when, hearing a roaring sound, I 
looked toward the northwest, and saw a whirl- 
wind coming down the mountain and moving 
in a southeasterly course, carrying up dry 
twigs and leaves in the air, and when it struck 
the river it carried up a small column of 
water about two hundred feet high, then 
crossed a point of land, and struck a bend of 
the stream below, and carried up the water 
to about the same height as before. The top 
of the column of water was flared off like 
the mouth of a trumpet. The wind seemed 
to act upon the column with a centripetal 
force at the lower part, and with a centrifu- 
gal force at the top. It was about three hun- 
dred yards from me at its nearest point, and 
the water fell in drops where I was. 


E. Frevp. 
Greenwich, Seventh month 16, 1877. 


—- ~er- ———-- 


DEVOTION, 


Devoutly look, and naught 
But wonders shall pass by thee; 
Devoutly read, and then 
All books shall edify thee; 
Devoutly speak, and men 
Devoutly listen to thee; 
Devoutly act, and then 
The strength of God acts through thee. 





-—~er- 


SASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





I have copied the lines promised, but do 
not know if they will suit your purpose. 
Should they not, thou mayst accept them 
thyself, as coming from one who I humbly 
acknowledge has been enabled to realize the 
lesson they teach—that amidst trials and be- 
reavements we should look only to the Heav- 
enly Care-taker for help. 





















As we are concerned to follow Him through 


whatsoever is dispensed or whithersoever He 
leadeth, He will be with us and bear us up 
by the strength of “His everlasting arms.” 
Centered here, we are enabled to feel “ Thy 
will be done,” and trusting in Him, He be- 
comes our “ all in all.” 


We need nothing more to carry us over 


the billows of life, and the mind will not be 
anxious about the future, but rest under the 
assurance that when “ mortality has put on 
immortality ”’ He who has cared for us here 
will give that which is right hereafter; and 
if only “counted worthy” to appear in His 
presence and ‘‘ behold Him as He is,” it will 


matter not how we may be engaged there, 
whether uniting with the “innumerable com- 


pany ” spoken of, whether in the recognition 
of ‘*loved ones gone before,” or joining in 
the glorious anthem of “ Holy, holy, holy.” 


Here is where I rest, trusting ‘‘ The Lord of 


all the earth will do right.” 


I was about to finish my note when, look- 


ing from my window, and seeing the trees 
clothed with new verdure, I was reminded of 
the following lines. 
name. J 
fields, left naked by the blasts of winter, and 


I know not the writer’s 
He says: “I look upon the grey 


inwardly ask, ‘Can these dry bones live?’ 


and while the question is still lingering, lo! a 
spirit breathes upon the earth, and beauty 


thrills into bloom. Who shall lack faith in 
man’s redemption, when every year the earth 
is redeemed by an unseen hand, and death is 
lost in resurrection ?” 





I am very grateful for a decided improve- 
ment in my health. The quiet of this de- 
lightful spot is exceedingly grateful, and the 
weather is all that we couid ask. The bright 
mornings, so fresh and beautiful, are emble- 
matical of the sure “ mercies that are new 
every morning,” and thanksgiving and praise 
rise spontaneously as the spirit is brought 
under the influence of the goodness of the 
great Creator. The language of the Psalm- 
ist is applicable, “ [t is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises 
unto Thy name, O Most High! to show forth 
Thy loving kindness in the morning, and Thy 
faithfulness every night; for Thou hast made 
me glad through Thy work.” 





There is a little history connected with 
’s choice of his life’s business, which, 
some day when I am sitting by thy side, I 
will tell thee, as illustrating what I call the 
leadings of Divine Providence through meahs 
of outward events and circumstances. 

We very realily ascribe impressions of 
duty to the Source of all Good; but do we 
enough consider that the complicated and 
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varied chain by which one event is linked to 
the preceding and succeeding one, and of 
which our own volition forms a part, must be 
held and controlled by Infinite Wisdom? 

Sometimes we have glimpses of this, which 
reanimate our faith. Thou, my dear friend, 
hast met with puzzles in thy life journey 
which thou cannot solve. But they will be 
solved just in proportion as the mists of tra- 
dition and early imbibed ideas clear away. 
Some of these have been the scaffolding which 
has enabled us to erect our spiritual house, 
but it is no part of the building, and must be 
knocked away. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. _ 
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A Worp To our FrRIENDs.—We have on 
various occasions asked the co-operation of 
our readers in furnishing items of interest or 
information for the columns of our paper. 
There are none receiving it weekly into their 
homes who may not have at one time or an- 
other some word of cheer to offer, or some 
local matter to communicate that would in- 
crease the value of the paper through local 
information, and awaken a general interest in 
the welfare of our denomination. 

All have not the faculty to concentrate 
their thoughts on a given subject with suffi- 
cient clearness to write an essay that would 
be acceptable or profitable to the average 
reader, and because we are sometimes obliged 
to decline publishing the effusions of those 
who kindly offer to help us in this way, we 
do not want them to think us insensible of 
their good intentions. We have the kindest 
feelings towards all, and do not carelessly 
throw aside any communication sent us. If 
our correspondents could see as we do—if 
they could be behind the scenes to witness 
the hours of patient, persistent labor over 
some really good essays on a matter of vital 
importance, yet so unhappily put together 
that to reconstruct would destroy all its origi- 
nality—this insight into the perplexities of 
our position would enable many to appreciate 
the difficulties under which editorial duties 
are performed. We say this to set ourselves 
right with those who want to see Friends’ In- 
telligencer a worthy medium of inter-commu- 
nication between all parts of our religious 
organization. 





Now, will our friends who are not accus” 
tomed to writing essays, and who feel that 
they have no ability in that line, furnish 
us with that which we need very much more, 
we mean reliable information of the “ state 
of Society” in their several localities, the 
changes that take place, the visits paid by 
public Friends, or the need of such visits, the 
condition of the schools among them, both 
weekly and on the First-day, and any other 
matter of interest that they would like to see 
in our paper. 

We will say here that we believe much 
which passes for local information is nothing 
more than society gossip, upon which we have 
never felt it to be our province to enter. 


a Ge Gee 


THe Present Crisis —A crushing sor- 
row has fallen upon the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, and not upon Pennsylvania only, but 
upon the sister States of Maryland, West 
Virginia, Ohio, New York, Missouri and 
Illinois. Violence, incendiarism and blood- 
shed have started from their industries many 
towns which a few days ago were entirely 
calm and seemingly secure. As every effect 
must have a cause, we find ourselves immedi- 
ately inquiring anxiously what has so incensed 
our fellow-citizens and made them so far for- 
get their love for their country and its just 
laws as to violate wantonly every principle of 
law and order, to desert so wildly the guid- 
ance of right, reason and prudence as to 
destroy in fury the very works upon which 
they depend for their daily bread. 

It might be said that these are mainly 
ignorant foreigners, attracted to our shores 
in the hope of high wages, in whom love of 
country and respect for laws for the people 
and by the people are not yet developed. 
But this is not a sufficient explanation of the 
matter, as we find the rioters acted under the 
direction of leaders who are safely out of 


harm’s way for the present, and who should 


have been sufficiently well instructed in the 
practical bearing of things, to be more rea- 
sopabie in action. 

Every benevolent person must feel deep 
sympathy for the laborers and artizans who 
have lately been eubjected to a series of re- 
ductions in their wages without any diminu- 
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tion, and perhaps in many cases with an in- 


crease of work. It has seemed to these that. 


all the real inconvenience and suffering from 
the universal depression of business falls up- 
on their heads alone, that there is as much 
luxury and extravagance as ever among the 
more favored classes who are enjoying the 
fruits of their labor, and that there was no 
near prospect of any betterment of their con- 
dition. The American workman has not 
learned yet that he may subsist his family 
without tea, coffee or meats, or any luxury, 
and that he must never more aspire to any 
but the coarsest and homelieat garments. 
Instead of the snug little house, with all its 
comfortss and appliances favorable to 
civilization, it is hard for him to accept a 
cellar or an attic in a many-roomed tenement, 
where no appearance of honest thrift is 
possible. Smarting under a sense of wrong, 
it has been possible for the unprincipled 
demagogue by means of secret organizations 
to precipitate the present conflict between 
labor and capital. It is the old story of the 
body and the members. Wisdom and firm. 
ness, with deep patience and charity, should 
now guide the actions of those in authority, 
and especial care should be taken that the 
spirit of vengeance may not influence their 
counsels, These railroad employees are 
useful, and have been faithful and honorable 
men, performing a most important service to 
the community ; and there are many agencies 
that may be brought to bear by which oil can 
be poured on the troubled waters. 

The Society of Friends have generally 
held that secret, oath-bound societies have 
no right place in the Christian commonwealth, 
and we believe the wisest and most virtuous 
of our fellow-citizens are with us in our posi- 
tion. We aspire for that spirit which makes 
all men brethren, which recognizes no servile 
lower class, and no useless, idle and extrava- 
gant upper class to monopolize all the good 
and desirable things of comfort and of cul- 
ture which enrich life, and we earnestly call 
upon those whom their fellow-citizens have 
chosen for administrators of law to bear 
their burden of responsibility as a solemn 
and an awful trust. 


“T seriously apprehend,” said the historian 
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Macaulay in 1857, “that you will, in some 
day of adversity, do things which will pre- 
vent prosperity from returning; that you 
will act like people who should in a year of 
scarcity devour all the seed-corn, and thus 
make the next a year not of scarcity but of 
absolute famine. There will be, I fear, 
spoliation. The spoliation will increase the 
distress. The distress will produce fresh 
spoliation. . . . When a society has 
entered on this downward progress, either 
civilization or liberty must perish. Either 
some Cesar or Napoleon will seize the reins 
of government with a strong hand, or your 
republic will be as fearfully plundered and 
laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth 
century, as the Roman empire was in the 
fifth; with this difference, that the Huns and 
Vandals who ravaged the Roman empire 
came from without, and that your Huns and 
Vandals will have been engendered within 
your own country.” 

Our hope has been, and is, that all the citi- 
zens of this land may have such cause to 
love it and to cling to its protecting institu- 
tions that no considerable portion of them 
will be comparable to the barbarians of the 
dark ages, either in their actions or in their 
impulses. May we be warned in time, and 
thank the great historian for poifting out the 
possible perils which the future may reveal. 

One of our daily papers, commenting on 
the events of the past troubled days, says: 


“ By this time the railroad men who in- 
augurated the strike which gave a desperate 
outside mob the pretext for the destructive 
riots at Baltimore and Pittsburg, have sor- 
rowiul experience that their cause has 
been injured beyond all expression. Already 
the inevitable reaction has set in. It is al- 
ways so. Riot, violence and destruction can- 
not win permanent success on American soil, 
no matter under what auspices begun or 
what the temporary success. The safety of 
all society forbids it, and the instinct of self- 
preservation puts a stop to it. With such 
experience it is marvelous that any sane 
men ever try such desperate ventures. Take 
the body of the people, and a vast majority 
have the truest and deepest sympathy for 
working people seeking the protection of 
their wages, which are all in all to them; but 
take the same people, and whatever may be 
the surface indications of loungers on the 
streets, they are opposed to violence, riot and 
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all that leads up to the spilling of blood, 
and must, soorer or later, through sheer force 
of necessity and self-protection, bring all 
their forces to the support of the law and the 
lawful authorities.” 


ee 


Baynes, in the 72d year of his age; a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


GILLINGHAM.—On the 27th inst., at Moores- 
town, N.J., Deborah P., wife of Yeamans M. Gil- 
lingham ; a member of Moorestown Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

MOORE.—On the 5th day of Seventh mo., 1877, 
in Dunmore township, Lancas’er county, Pa., Anna 
Moore, wife of Thomas Moore, aged 67 years; an 
esteemed Elder of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 


PLUMMER.—On the 17th of Seventh month, 1877, 
after a severe but short illness, Sarah O. Plummer, 
of Richmond, Indiana, in the 73d year of her age. 

The deceased was a beloved and valued member 
of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, and a large circle 
of friends is left to accept the legacy of her love 
extended to them in her last hours, feeling also the 
comforting assurance that her liberated spirit has 
entered peacefully and joyfully into her Heavenly 
Father’s rest. 


SELLERS.—On Third-day of Seventh me. 24th, 
1877, after a lingering illness, borne with Christian 
resignation, at the residence of her husband (No. 15 
Saunders avenue, West Philadelphia), Rebecca R., 
wife of Chas. C. Sellers, in the 44th year of her age, 
She was the eldest daughter of Kezia R. and the 
late Jabez Bunting, of Darby, of which Monthly 
Meeting she was a member. Interred at Darby, 
Seventh month 27th. 


TOMLINSON.—On the 13th of Eleventh month, 
1876, at the residence of her grandson, J. Milton 
Tomlinson, near Somerton, Ohio, Elizabeth Tomlin- 
son, aged 96 years and 8 months ; a member of Still- 
water Monthly Meeting. 

The deceased, Elizabeth Twining, was born in 
Bucks county, Pa., in the year 1786, was married 
to Joseph Tomlin3zon in the year 1804. They moved 
to Ohio and settled in Jefferson county in the year 
1823. A few years after they removed to Belmont 
county, where she has since resided; and for years 
‘Grandmother Tomlinson” has been known and 
loved for her sweet disposition and amiable quali- 
ties. She leaves a large number of friends and 
relatives to mourn her loss. She is not lost, only 
passed to a higher life. W. 

WHITE.—On the 20th inst., at Winnebago, Neb., 
Barclay White, Jr., in the 28th year of bis age. 




















THE EasteRN War.—We find there is 
some apprehension in England that the pres- 
ent rulers of that country are quietly taking 
measures to place the strong arm of the Brit- 
ish power in the pathway of Russian con- 
quest. The inclination of Austria appears to 
be also against Russia, while the German 
court party is claimed to be thoroughly in 
sympathy with Russia. Italy is also ranked 
among the powers which favor the Russian 
rather than the Turkish cause. Despatches 
from England, dated Seventh month 23d, 
state that “In the House of Commons this 
afternoon, Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in reply to a question by 
the Marquis of Hartington, said the rumors 
about the dispatch of troops are founded 
upon’ this, that the government thought it 
right, in the present unsettled state of the 
Mediterranean, to raise the garrison of Malta 
to its full complement. That is the only an- 
swer I can give. 

“In the House of Lords, Lord Derby, in 
reply !o a question of Lord Granville, said: 
‘I have no difficulty in answering a question 
which, under the circumstances, is natural 
and opportune. What has happened is this: 
The Mediterranean garrisons, as I under- 
stand, are at present below their full comple. 
ment, and, in the uncertain and disturbed 
condition of Europe, it has been thought de- 
sirable they should be strengthened to the 
extent of about 3,000 men. That is the sole 





From the Liberal Christian. 
THE EYE. 
EXTRACTS FROM A LECTURE BY DR. ORVILLE DEWEY. 


How long it was that men carried about 
with them this curious little piece of mechan- 
ism called the eye, before even philosophers 
examined it, I do not know; but by many 
its structure and its action are not yet under- 
stood, or at least sufficiently considered. A 
celebrated writer (Hegel) regards the whole 
historic development of humanity as its com- 
ing out more and more to the consciousness 
of itself, and this. might be applied to the 
corporeal part of it. For ages men saw; 
but never suspected by what an exquisite 
apparatus they were enabled to see. 

Two little globes, about an inch in diam- 
eter, are placed in two bony sockets; and ob- 
serve, in the first place, how carefully they 
are protected. How seldom is the eye injured 








DIED. 


ARNOLD —On Sixth month 22d, 1877, at Sacra- 
mento, California, Hannah W. Arnold, wife of I. 
Milton Arnold, and daughter of William Willets, 
formerly of Westbury, Long Island, aged about 69 
years. 

Her brother, Stephen Willets, deceased a year 
previous; her brother, Wm. H. Willets, deceased in 
Twelfth month last, and her daughter, Mary, a few 
months before the death of her mother. They were 
all members of the religious Society of Friends. 
The above is published for the information of their 
relations and friends, who are numerous on Long 
Island and in some other localities. 


BAYNES.—On Fifth month 31st, 1877, John 
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by a blow struck upon the face. Whether 
the direction of the stroke be up or down or 
horizontal—whether the blow comes from an 
open door encountered in the dark or from 
the branch of a tree in the twilight, it does 
not commonly reach the eye, but is received 
on the bony ridge around it. Then again, 
the sensitive eye-lashes guard it from all petty 
annoyances. Sensitive, I say. Let any one 
touch the hair of his head and then the eye- 
lash, and he will perceive the difference—a 
difference such that, if the sensitiveness were 
all over his head, it would be enough to drive 
him to distraction; and if it were not in the 
eye lashes they would not answer the purpose. 
And what causes the difference we cannot 
tell. There are philosophers that tell us we 
we must not say anything about final causes 
—about the reasons of things, that is to say; 
but those are the only causes we can talk of 
here. That is to say, we do not know-the 
physiological cause of this sensitiveness of 
the eye-lash ; but we do know the final cause 
—i. e, the purpose of it. If it were not 
Atheism, it is nonsense to deny all intention 
in nature and in human nature. No man 
can study the human frame and not think of 
final causes—i. ¢., of reasons for things, of 
purposes to be auswered: not say “God has 
made it so; I know not how, but I see why.” 
Thus the eye-lash—it is a little thing, but it 
yields a great argument. We cannot say 
how it is made so sensitive, but we do see 
why. The wandering mote or swift-flying gnat 
cannot easily enter the eye through those lines 
of ciliary guards; and they never cease their 
instinctive watch till the gates are closed in 
sleep and all is safe, Then, once more, 
another and coarser guard is provided—the 
chevaux de frise of eye-brow, which prevents 
invading brine-drops descending the forehead 
from coming down into the eye and filling it 
with pain and disease. Especially is this 
necessary for the laboring world, which can 
have neither hand nor handkerchief at leis- 
ure to do that office. Indeed, but for that 
line of hair above the eye—does any one 
suppose that it grew there by chance or with- 
out design ?—but for that, I say, it is not 
easy to see what would save the world from 
growing blind—and dead; for universal 
blindness, I suppose, would ultimately be the 
extinction of the human race. 

From this protection given to the eye let 
us proceed to consider the substance and 
composition of it. It isa ball composed of 
something like gelatine—of hardly that con- 
sistence, and the orb is all afloat, as it were, 
hardly enduring any touch, shrinking from 
every annoyance, penetrable by a needle’s 
point, and with a single puncture liable to be 
dissolved almost as a soap bubble. And yet 


it is put in the fore-front of the battle, with 
all assaults, all threatening harms—the flying 
dust, the flashing light, the bramble-field and 
thicket of life’s perils. It is put in the fore- 
front, I say. It must be there—to guide the 
footsteps, to guard against dangers, to lead 
the human forces forth to toil or fight, and 
there it holds its post, there it shines like a 
beacon, shedding light all around—un- 
quenched, unwasted, almost undimmed 
through eighty years. 

The movement of this piece of mechanism 
—the amount of its action, I mean—nay, the 
inconceivable rapidity of its work, I cannot 
speak of here. But consider it now as an in- 
strument of vision. In fact, all man’s con- 
trivances for improving and increasing the 
power of sight—spectacles, the telescope, the 
microscope—are fashioned upon hints drawn 
from the construction of the eye. Let us see 
what it is. 

The brain, let us observe first, is the main 
organ of the mind in its communicatiun with 
the outward world. The mind is seated as 
an invisible king in its palace built of gossa- 
mer threads; and all information from with- 
out that would reach it, must come to the 
brain. How is the communication effected ? 
How do the reports come from the surround- 
ing creation? By the telegraphic nerves. A 
thread of nerves, like the telegraphic wire, 
passes from the brain to each organ of sense 
—to the ear, to the nostril, to the palate, and 
so to the eye. From the brain, I say, such a 
thread of nerves passes to the eye, and when 
arrived there it spreads itself over the back 
part of the eye, in a fine net-work called the 
retina; retina is from the Latin “ rete,” which 
means net-work,. 

Now upon this retina the light is to fall, 
to make its impression. How and by what 
means is this done? Light, you know, is re- 
fracted, that is, bent from its course, when 
passing from one medium into another; as 
from the air into water or glass. The com- 
mon burning glass is an example of this. 
The rays fall upon the glass, and passing 
through it, are bent and made to converge to 
a point called the focus. Now the same pur- 
pose is accomplished in the eye by a very 
complicated apparatus. If the eye had beer 
simply a globe of transparent, watery or 
gelatinous matter, there would have been 
some deflection of the rays, but not enough ; 
and the end is gained by certain special con- 
trivances. The end precisely is to bring the 
rays to a focus at the retina. For this pur- 
pose there is placed, first, in the front of the 
eye, a hard or horny substance, something in 
the shape of a watch-glass, called the cornea. 
This commences the convergency of the rays. 
Next they enter a chamber filled with a 
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watery substance, called the aqueous humor. 
{In this chamber is placed the iris, the col- 
ored part of the eye, and in the centre of the 
iris the pupil, which is simply an opening or 
orifice for the rays to pass through unob- 
structed.) Passing through the aqueous hu- 
mor then, and through the pupil, the rays 
enter the crystalline humor, so-called, which 
is a double lens, like two watch glasses put 
together. Then and beyond that, they enter 
another chamber, called the vitreous humor ; 
and thus at length they are made to converge 
to a point on the retina. This inner concave 
is coated with a perfectly black covering, to 
prevent any reflection of light that might 


confuse or weaken the impression. 
Concluded in next number. 





From the London Times. 
THE WYCLIFFE CENTENARY. 
Centenaries are now so recognized and in- 
creasing, and certainly so capable of being 


turned to good account, that it is important 


to know how they are to be observed and 
what are the points to be attended to. If the 


commemoration is to be simply of a name, or 
of a principle, or a doctrine, then of course it 


is easy enough, and any number of persons 


can be got together to join in some very sim- 
ple refrain with slight variations. But this 
is to run into the way of the Papal jubilees 


or festivities, in which the one idea is Papal 


Infallibility, repeated again and again. It 
appears to us that the sadly-neglected study 
of history, and the equally instructive, but 
equally neglected, study of character, ought 
to have a place in these praiseworthy centen- 


nial attempts to rescue fading glories from 
unmerited oblivion. Without this, that is 
without historical associations and personal 


characteristics, a centenary must convey the 


very wrong impression that one century is 


_ very like another, and that history does really 
repeat itself even more thoroughly than the 
saying implies. A number of gentlemen met 
together on Monday in many churches of the 
Metropolis to commemorate the Pope’s con- 
demnation of Wycliffe, exactly to a day 500 
years since. - These gentlemen we should 


think with some little difficulty—the more 


praise to them for surmounting it—had found 
several points on which they could be in ac- 
cord with one another, and with the great 
forerunner of the British Reformation. They 
were equally strong against Papal usurpation, 
against sacerdotalism, against the intrusion of 
any manor thing between man and his Maker; 
against tampering with the soul; against hu- 
man authority; against idolatry and anything 
like it. And in now giving their testimony 
over the name of Wycliffe, they were, in fact, 
only saying what they have said often before, 
and will often say again on occasions of an 





entirely different character. But in all this 
cloud of living witnesses the great witness of 
all seems to disappear from the scene, and it 
is to be feared that very few can have gone 
away with a distinct and true impression of 
the man professed to be commemorated. 
They will have thought of Wycliffe as the 
parson of Lutterworth, a faithful preacher, a 
pastor and scholar, zealous to show to the 
world the light he felt in himself, occasion- 
ally making an appearance at Oxford, dragged 
up to London, and suffering much persecu- 
tion and worse odium to all intents and pur- 
poses an apostle, and if not a martyr a con- 
fessor, perhaps the greater and better man. 
Well, Wycliffe was allthisand more. What 
then remains? A good deal remains to be 
told. There isa good deal more to be said 
about the man, about the times in which he 
lived, about the circumstances in which he 
was placed, about his friends and his foes, 
about the state of things at Oxford, in the 
Metropolis and in the country at large. We 
humbly suggest that, instead of letting cen- 
tenary after centenary drop into the abyss and 
pass out of human recollection, one object of 
a centenary might be to keep up a real and 
intelligent acquaintance with the ages fast 
receding from us. 

Wycliffe was a man of the world, who lived 
in the world in companionship of great and 
good men, in frequent collision with great 
minds, in correspondence with well-known 
scholars, and, so far from being conscious of 
any new work, cherished an old and now-in- 
creasing antagonism to the Church of Rome. 
In the very year commemorated, he had on 
his side the majority of Londoners, of Ox- 
ford men, the Duke of Lancaster, who for 
years had exercised kingly powers during the 
decay of Edward III, and, there is little 
doubt, most of the rising minds of the age. 
He had the poor king on his side, whatever 
that was good for; but Edward III died—we 
think it was the very day after the delivery 
of these Papal condemnations. But it is most 
important to notice that all this time there 
had been for years burning questions touch- 
ing the foundation of law and right, property 
and authority. Rome had seized every point 
of this controversy to express it her own way, 
and Wycliffe, like many others, framed his 
expressions in a way to exclude the preten- 
sions of Rome. In the metaphysical discus- 
sion on substances, accidents and form, he 
had done the same; but there were many 
who could enter into the more secular ques- 
tions of the day, but recoiled from the meta- 
physical. The Lollards were now a moving 
and formidable class. There is no doubt 
they were Communists toa certain extent; 
indeed, they knew not how far. 
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Wycliffe had strong affinities with them. 
The idea of a primitive church, with all things 
in common, alms and tithes on the same 
voluntary footing, had sunk deep into his 
soul. In his systems, forms, ceremonies, ab- 
solution, confessions, ministerial service, spir- 
itual authority, endowments, the entire out- 
ward and established system was only good 
as far as the persons were good themselves, 
and, that one condition withdrawn, all fell to 
the ground. On the subject of endowments 
and the dignified clergy he was so bitter as 
to suggest the accusation that he was a dis- 
appointed man, for which, however, no other 
reason can be alleged. Throughout the whole 
country there was a growing hostility to the 
Papal See, on the ground of the increasing 
patronage bestowed on Italians and other 


foreigners. The mass of the people and of 


the clergy felt this grievance strongly, and 
Edward IIL had a quarrel with the Pope on 
this question. As for the higher clergy—that 
is those who were as high as they could be, 
or well on their way to it—they naturally 
sided with the greater power and the better 
patron, which was then Rome. 

Here is an example of the kind of scenes 
which were of frequent occurrence in these 
days, and which, justly considered, ought to 
enhance our estimation of the great men who 
conld preserve a saintly character and a men- 
tal consistency in such circumstances. In the 
February of 1377, Wycliffe was cited to ap- 
pear before the Bishop of London, in St. 
Paul’s, and answer certain articles exhibited 
against him. There was an immense crowd, 
and the punishment was formidable. The 
Duke of Lancaster, the most powerful man 
in the kingdom, got the assistance of the 
Lord Marshal of England, who was also a 
follower of Wycliffe, and four Bachelors of 
Divinity for council and advice. When it is 
considered that the nobleman or high officer 
of State never appeared in public in those 
days without a large attendance of armed ser- 
vants, there is seen at once to be the making 
of a considerable disturbance. So it came to 
pass. The Bishop encountered the Duke, and 
told him that if he had known before the sort 
of mastery he was going to have in the charch 
he would have shut the doors in his face. 
The Duke replied, but cameon. After much 
wrestling the belligerents, for such they were, 
assembled in the Lady Chapel, and the trial 
began. But, upon the Lord Marshal desir- 
ing Wycliffe to be seated, the Bishop insisted 
that this was not proper for a person on his 
trial, and when the Duke took the Lord Mar- 
shal’s side, and the assembled Bishops took 
their colleague’s side, the tumult became gen- 
eral. There enaued an interchange of un- 
pleasant language between the Bishop and 





the Duke till the latter lost his temper, and 
said audibly to his neighbor that he would 
pull the Bishop out of the church by the hair 
of his head rather than take any more of 
such language from him. The assembly broke 
up in confusion, and this concluded Wycliffe’s 
troubles in that quarter. When the Bishop 


sent down to Oxford peremptory orders to 


take strong measures for the suppression of 
Wycliffe and his heretical doctrines, the 
Proctors and Masters of Arts met together 
and prepared resistance. Upon the very 


Sunday when the attack was to begin, two of 


Wycliffe’s chief followers and friends were 


put in the University pulpit and preached in 


his defence. The two preachers were cited 
to appear before the authorities, and did ap- 
pear, but there also appeared with them a 
crowd of supporters, who, truly or not, were 
believed to carry arms under their gowns, and 
the authorities were glad to let the matter 


drop. Upon the whole, England, its Church, 


and its universities were not quite in that 


dead or lethargic state that is commonly sup- 


posed. Oxford was very like itself, and Lon- 


don, too, though both expressed their sym- 


pathies after the fashion of the times. It is 


evident that a man able to enter into such a 
state of things, to steer through its rocks and 
shoals, and to come out with his reputation 
unscathed, his temper unruffled and his piety 
unaltered, must have had more stuff in him 
than would suffice for a pious writer or a 
popular preacher. 





THE HORRORS OF THE RUSSIAN AND TURKISH 


WAR. 
The Times says: “In a few weeks the 


banks of the Danube and the plains of Bul- 
garia will be strewn with the dead and 
wounded, and the hospitals will be encum- 
bered with probably a far greater number 
struck down by diseases more fatal than the 
sword. Hardship and fatigue, bad food, bad 


water, the sun’s heat by day, the damps and 


unhealthy exhalations of the earth by night, 


have taken their multitudes in every war, 
more especially in these Eastern: countries, 
One of the most frightful events of the Cri- 
mean war was the destruction of the Corps of 
General Espinasse in the Dobrudja during 
the summer of 1854. They did not fight a 
single battle—there was no one to fight with 
—but they died of cholera and marsh fever, 
and the dwindled battalions staggered back 
to Varna, the men utterly useless for any im- 
mediate campaign. We know that tens of 
thousands of these good-natured, honest Turk- 
ish peasants and these simple, obedient Rus- 
sians are sentenced to horrible sufferings and 
an untimely death by the policy of their 
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respective governments. We shall hear of 
the slaughter, and those who have seen bat- 
tle-fields, or whose imagination derives from 
description the power of reproducing them, 
will be able to understand in what manner 
these hecatombs are offered. But the world 
at large will be comparatively little af- 
fected, unless by some dramatic incident 
described by a graphic pen. The sufferings 
that men do not see, endured by those they 
do not know, and whom they only figure 
vaguely to themselves, leave no poignant im- 
pression. All England has been excited by 
the entombment alive of five Welsh miners, 
and it may be truly said that for numbers 
the hopes and fears connected with the safety 
of those men, and admiration for the heroic 
conduct of those who rescued them, have 
been more lively emotions than any elicited 
by the Eastern negotiations or the domestic 
questions of Parliament. During the next 
month every day will bring, to multitudes, 
sufferings not less agonizing than those en- 
dured in the Pontypridd Colliery, and acts of 
courage not less deveted than those per- 
_ formed in the rescue. But Turks and Rus- 
sians will fall and linger and die, and the 
vast, indistinct, distant slaughter will be to 
the world only the ‘ losses of the campaign.’ 
They will pass away amid the strange indiffer- 
ence of their fellow-creatures; for in time of 
war even friends, and those who are nearer and 
dearer than friends, grow callous. The ex- 
citement is too intense, the tales of blood are 
too frequent and harrowing, to allow pity in 
detail. Thus hundreds of thousands have 
perished in our time, to produce great revo- 
lutions by the only process which seems effec- 
tual for the purpose.”— Herald of Peace. 


A REMARKABLE STORY. 
From the transactions of the Fourth National Prison 
Congress, held at New York, 1876. 

A young Englishman, left an orphan by 
the death of both his parents while still in 
his tender years, and finding little sympathy 
or encouragement on shore, became a sailor 
boy as soon as he had reached an age proper 
to be received on shipboard. Coming into 
Liverpool from one of his voyages, he com- 
mitted a felonious act in a state of intoxica- 
tion, and was sentenced to transportation. 
His hard lot in the battle of life had imbit- 
tered him against society to such a degree 
that his hand was against every man, as he 
believed every man’s hand to be against him. 

This young man arrived in Australia a 
short time before Captain Machonochie com- 
menced his interesting experiments on prison 
reform at Norfolk Island. Believing himself 
to be unjustly as well as cruelly treated by his 
keepers, he resolved to avenge himself on 
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them by giving all the trouble he could. In 
this design he succeded so well, that he was 
accounted the worst convict ever sent out 
from the mother couatry, and received in a 
given time more lashes than any prisoner ever 
had before ; yet he bent not a hair's breadth 
before these terrible flagellations. So little 
effect did they leave on him, that as a discip- 
linary punishment, he was at last sentenced 
to be chained to a rock off the harbor of Sid- 
ney, for two years. His chain was forty feet 
long, and so savage had he become, that the 
person charged with giving him his food, 
dared not present it with his band, but 
reached it out to him from the end of a long 
pole. A hollow scooped out of the rock, just 
large enough to hold a man, with a board for 
a covering, perforated to admit air, was his 
only bed. He became such an object of in- 
terest, that people would go out from Sidney 
in boats to look at him on his rock, as they 
would at some rare wild beast, and would of- 
ten throw fruit, cakes and other things to him, 
as children do to animals in a menagerie. 
When Machonochie was put in charge of the 
penal colony of Norfolk Island, this man, 
before the expiration of two years, was sent 
to him, as all the worst Australian convicts 
were. On his first arrival there, the youth 
was first set to the task of subduing some un- 
tamed bullocks, a commission which instant- 
ly gave back to him some portion of his ori- 
ginal manhood ; all traces of which had long 
since disappeared, under the cruelties to 
which he had been subjected ; for he now felt 
that he had become of some use in the world. 
It was observed that he carefully avoided all 
harshness towards the dumb beasts; and the 
gentle, kindly and persuasive methods he em- 
ployed with them were the admiration of 
both officers and men. This task done, other 
work was found for him ; but he accomplished 
every thing at which he was set so speedily, 
that it was a little difficult to keep him em- 
ployed. At length Machonochie bethought 
him of establishing a signal station, and our 
young criminal was placed in charge of it, 
with a neat little cottage attached for his resi- 
dence, and a small garden. He was now per- 
fectly happy, signalizing vessels and culiivat- 
ing his little patch of soil; and under these 
humanizing and refining influences, he soon 
developed instead of the utter bestiality pre- 
viously shown, not only manly but even gene- 
rous qualities. His gratitude knew no bounds. 
The first potatoes, the first beans, the first 
fruit, the first of every thing grown in his 
garden, before he had so much as tasted them 
himself, went always to the table of his 
friend, his benefactor, his earthly saviour. 
After awhile, Sir George Gipps, then gov- 
ernor-general of the Australasian colonies, 
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paid a visit to the island, and was conducted 
over the settlement. The last place inspected 
was the. signal station. As they were ap- 
proaching it, Sir George, observing the priso- 
ner, said, “ Captain, what dapper, active little 
fellow have you up there?” Without answer 

ing the question, Machonochie said, “ Do you 
remember the prisoner that was chained to 
the rock at Sidney ; Sir George?” “ Perfect- 
ly well,”’ he replied. “‘ That’s the man,” said 
Machonochie. Upon this, Sir George stopped 
short, exclaiming with amazement, “ Bless 
my soul, Captain, what have you done to 
him?” “Nothing,” was the quiet reply— 
“ except to treat him as a human being, as a 
brother man.” 


—_—_—_——-—<9>—-—___—— 


DIVINE COMPASSION. 


Oh, not with the flock that is safely housed, 
Does the Lord of tbe Vineyard stay, 

Nay, does he not leave the ninty-and-nine 
For the One that has gone astray ? 

And over the mountain wild and steep, 
Through the forest dark and lone, 

He goes with a yearning true and deep 
To bring the lost ones Home. 


“Lord, had they but kept as close as we,” 
Cry the safe ones in the fold, 
‘They had not now in their misery, 
Been out in the dark and cold; 
They followed not when their Leader crossed, 
They heeded no call of Thine, 
‘Are they worth, dear Lord, the pains they cost?’ 
He answers, “‘ Zhey are mine.” 


‘“‘And whether they strayed in a wayward mood, 

Or slipt on the treacherous ground, 

Or were lured away for some fancied good, 
Till the darkness closed around, 

Still far mm the desert, I hear each groan, 
I number the tears they weep, 

With a heart that answers moan for moan, 
I go to find My sheep.” 


EE 


A PARABLE FOR HAPPY HEARTS, 


On the earth a flower grew, 

From the Sun its being arew; 
Day by day this royal friend 

Sent down blessings without end ; 
Day by day the Flower held up 
To be filled with light its cup; 
And the great Sun ne’er forgot 

In the universe this dot. 


And the Sun said to the ground, 
“Take my light and bear it round, 
Till my Flower’s searchiag root 

Find my blessing underfoot ;” 
And he said unto the air, 

‘‘ Wrap my flower in tender care, 
Whisper to its very heart 
That my loving friend thou art.” 


So the Flower with gifts bowed down, 

Humbled towards the earth its crown; 
“Tell me, Sun, for 30 much treasure 

Showered upou me without measure 

Can I nothing give thee back? 

Or, if thou dost nothing lack, 
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Can I pass these gifts divine 
Unto lives less blestthan mine ?” 


But the Sun said, “ Nay, not so 
Shall thy heart thanksgiving show ; 
Rather make thou full employ 

Of thy privilege and joy, 

For the best that thou canst be 

Is the service asked of thee.” 


Then the Flower uprose once more, 
Stronger-hearted than before ; 
Through its seeming useless days 
Tried to join earth’s hymn of praise 
With its given power of bloom, 
Grace and color and perfume. 


But what joys pass unenjoyed, 
What powers only half employed, 
Gifts not to the utmost used, 
Grace not in its life transfused, 
What of all its mighty debt 

To the Sun the Flower owed yet, 
When its happy life was done, 

No one knew but Flower and Sun. 


—Harriet Ware Hail. 


nee 


NATURE’S PATIENCE. 


Do the little brown twigs complain 
That they haven’t a leaf to wear? 

Or the grass, when the wind and rain 
Pull at her matted hair? 

Do the buds that the leaves left bare 
To strive with their wintry fate, 

In a moment of deep deapair, 
Destroy what they cannot create ? 

Oh, nature is teaching us there 
To patiently wait, and wait. 

ence ll aos 
WHAT A COURT SAYS ABOUT EXTRAVAGANT 
FUNERALS, 


The practice of impoverishing the estates 
of decedents by means of imposing and ex- 
travagant funerals, is severely criticized in a 
recent opinion delivered by Judge Rheme, of 
the Orphans’ Court of Luzerne county. Ina 
case in which the personal estate of the de- 
ceased was proven to be but $581.82, an ad- 
ministrator sought to have the Court allow 
the sum of $139.75 for the expenses of 
burial, which was one-fourth of the whole 
personal estate. This allowance Judge 
Rheme refused to grant, and, in his decision, 
after saying that “pompous processions of 
great length, glistening silver-plated caskets 
and carved marble monuments, are unneces- 
sary for Christian burial,” he sums up his 
view of the law of the subject in the follow- 
ing words: “Such parades as are called 
‘fine funerals’ may gratify the vanity of the 
living, but no respect for the dead demands 
them, and when a decedent’s estate is limited 
and his debts are not paid, or where he 
leaves a family of helpless children, the ex- 
penses of such burials will not be allowed 
out of his estate. Those who contract for 


and enjoy such luxuries must pay for them 
themselves.” — Public Ledger. 
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ITEMS. 


Tue number of persons still receiving gratuitous 
relief in India is over 1,250,000. A general re- 
sumption of agricultural operations is anticipated 
shortly by the English government. 


INFORMATION has been received that the tidal 
wave of Fifth month 10th was felt at Nukahiva, 
one of the Marque3zas group, and in the bay of 
Tailohe the water rose and fell all day, the greatest 
rise being fourteen feet on Captain Hart’s planta- 
tion. On the other side of the isiand the tide rose 
with great force, sweeping away houses and other 
property. The warehouses were all washed away 
and the inhabitants were compelled to flee for their 
lives. 


A SPECIAL despatch from Vienna to the London 
Times says: ‘ Peace rumors still circulate. Every- 
body is convinced of the resolute maintenance of 
the understanding among the three great Powers. 
It is felt that the moment for action is approaching. 
The barbarities committed by the Mohammedans 
at all points as well as by the Russians and Bul- 
garians no longer allow an unconcerned view of 
the position of the unfortunate Christian popula- 
tious. Austria-Hungary in particulir is strongly 
interested. The schemes attributed to England of 
occupying first Gallipoli and next, perhaps, Con- 
stantionople, do not preclude the belief in an early 
peace.” 


On the night of the 16th ult., the trains of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company were stopped 
at Martinsburg by the firemen, on a strike for 
wages, who bad driven from the engines those who 
were willing to work on the Company’s terms. The 
latter were taken from trains by the rioters, and 
the trains in both directions were held by a mob 

On the night of the 20th, a mob took possession 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad depot, in the 
City of Baltimore, set fire to the same, drove off 
firemen and prevented them from extinguishing the 
fire. The strikes thus commenced have extended 
over the Pennsylvania Central, Erie, Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern, Pittsburg Fort Wayne, 
Chicago, Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Ohio and Mississippi, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati and Iodianapolis, Philadelphia and Read- 


ing, Philadelphia and Erie, Erie and Pittsburg, 
Chicago, Alton and St. Louis, Canada Southern, 
the New York Central and Hudson River, Morris 
and Essex, Delaware, Lackawana and Western, 
Delaware and Hudson, Lehigh and Susquehanna, 
New Jersey Central, and some minor roads. 

Very few freight trains have passed over these 
roads since the commencement of the strike; 
throughout the country business has been prostra- 
ted and in many parts stopped entirely. 

The strike on the Pennsylvania Railroad extended 
over all points to this city. 

On the night of the 21st ult., and during much 
of the following day, Pittsburg was at the mercy of 
the mob, and bloodshed and incendiarism prevailed. 
The rioters burned the Pennsylvania depot, store- 
houses, roundhouses, locomotives and cars, while 
men, women and children took what plunder they 
could. The Union depot, Pittsburg, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis freight depot, Pan Handle railroad and 
engine house, freight depot of the Adams Express 
Company, a large grain elevator and other property, 
were burned. In the Pennsylvania Railroad round- 
bouses, 125 first-class locomotives were destroyed. 
The loss on property is estimated at nearly four 
millions of dollars. Promptness and decision on 
the part of the authoriticts of New York and of 
Philadelphia prevented similar outbreaks in those 
cities. On the 25th and 26th riotous demonstra- 
tions were made in St. Louis and Chicago; strikes 
were made in different branches of trade, and mobs 
compelled the closing of many of tbe factories. 
Disturbances of a similar, though not of so disas- 
trous a character, have shown themselves at various 
points on the lines of some of the roads. Law and 
order seem now to have gained the ascendency. 
The Public Ledger of the 28th ult., says: ‘ Rail- 
way travel and traffic on the entire system of rail- 
ways along the Atlantic seaboard from Maine to 
Louisiana, is open and free from interruption. 
This connects the great cities from Portland, 
through Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington, to New Orleans and beyond.” 

ALL the great railroad lines are busy again, and 
freight is rapidly moving forward. In New Jersey 
some insecurity is still felt, though the trains run 
regularly, The coal regions are in a very unsettled 
condition. 


Ll ——_————————————— 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Seventh month 30th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. ‘THe offerings of wheat are small, but 


Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., the millers hold off in anticipation of 


Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 
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Subject to Market fluctuations. 
Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 










Commission Merchants, 248 No. free arrivals from the West now the 


| Pennsylvania Railroad is again open, 
aud prices are weak and lower. Sales 
peri. 22@ 24! of 5,000 bushels Southern red and am- 
@ ber, good and choice, at $1 60 to $1 65, 

aa... © 14@ 15) and 12,000 bus. do. do., damp, at $1 50, 


N. Y. State Firxins, “ 19@ 20) White is held at $1 70. Supplies of corn 


are beginning to come forward by rail, 
peabbaneeenies 14@_ 15! and the demand has fallen off. Prices 
lower. Sales of 3,200 bus. Penna. and 
salchinbiiaaiians 16@ 17 | Southern yellow, at 72 to 75 ¢c., and 3,000 
10@_ 14| bus. Western mixed at 68 to 73 c. 









Reading 7s ‘93 ..... 108 @ | Lard, prime, 10@ 11% 
oe e mise - 9544@ 96% | Live Calves, p Hay and Straw Market.—During the 
“ Scrip .. -52 @ per ID......0 6@ 714 | past week there were weighed and sold 
“ m rc 78... - 43 @ BD SEED cccnvsccctesvansonvensess 4@6 223 loads of hay and 61 loads of straw 
Sehuy!kill Nav 6s ’§ se O34@ 54 PriIMe ShECP......00000--0-20e-eee 4144@ 6 | at the Farmers’ Market, at an average 
West Jersey 78......+000 ++-1034%@ Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 0U@ 4 00 | price of: Prime Timothy, $1 25@$1 35; 
Penna Canal 68.......... +. 62 @ Potatoes, new, extra,per bbl 1 75@ 2 00 | mixed, 70 c. @$1 00; Straw, 60@70 cents 
Lehigh Nav 68 g IM... 87 @ . “ medium........ 1 00@ 1 25 | per 100 Ibs 
Lehigh Valley .Railroad..... 3244@ 3514 | Tomatoes, per crate........000 20@ 26 
Pennsylvania Ratiroad........ 267%4@ 2934 | Onions, per bushel...........0.: 50@ 60 Tue automatic railroad for unloading 
Reading Railroad...-cececeses 114 @ 12% Cabbage, per 1U0........0. -- 1 60@ 2 00 | ore was put in operation for the first 
Minehil: Railroad... owe 42 @ 43 Watermelons, per 100......... 8 00@20 00 | time on the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Norristown R R.......000-seeeeeee 91 @ Greengages, per bucket...... 65@ 90 | Southern Railway docks, at Ashtabu'a, 
United k Rs of N Jersey....130144@131 Cantalou pes, per basket....... 75@ 1 00 | last week. The ore is noisted in buck- 
Lehigh Nav......c0+--secseesesen 1i%Z@ 1844 | Peaches, per Crate...........s00 1 25@ 2 00 | ets to the cars by steam, and the cars 
Academy of Music......... +++ 100 Apples, per basket ......... are then run down an inclined plane 


.- 40@ 50 
Ins. Co. North America...... 23K@ cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 104%@ 11 





and dumped. 











FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 





This cut represents the Trade-Mark that will be found upon the arm of every 
GENUINE SINGER SEWING-MACHINE 


The name of “The Singer Manufacturing Company” is also printed on the top of the arm; 
sll others not bearing this trade-mark and name are worthless imitations. Beware o 
them. Buy only of our regular agents. The Singer has for years been the great popular 
machine, and more of them are sold than of all others put together- Last Teer ts sales 
amounted to 262,316 machines. It was also the leading machine at the Centennial, and 
carried off more honors than any other, havin receives four awards and a resolution of 
§ thanks from the Centennial authorities, and a “Scroll of honor” from the ladies connected 
with the Women’s Department of the Exhibition. The Singer, leading its competitors in 
everything else, led them also in reducing prices, by placing the machine that formerly 


sold for SIXTY, THIRTY DOLLARS 


and making a like reduction on all other styles. Having skilled agents only to sell our 

machines, purchasers may be sure of getting proper rate Boe ma ona are sevaniood sat. 

isfaction in every particular. Send for circular. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
THE SINGER MFG. CO., Philadelphia Office, 1106 Chestnut Street. 








FIRST PREMIUM AND DIPLOMA AWARDED OVER ALL COMPETITORS, BY THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 1870, AND BY EVERY FAIR WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


_ MILES’ f)\ PREMIUM 


—BAKING\Q0DU/POWDER. 


THE PERFECTION OF SCIENCE AND THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 





It is guaranteed Perfectly Pure and Wholesome. It is the best and most Economical Baking Powder in the World. 
One teaspoonfull of MILES’ PREMIUM will go furtner than three of any other Powder. 
Delay makes no difference with MILES’ PREMIUM. It can be made up into dough and baked in five minutes or 
five hours, just as it suits the convenience of the housekeeper. This delay is fatal to all other Baking Powders, and we 
llenge them to the test. 
MILES’ PREMIUM will take the place of all yeast or yeast cake, and will not spoil by keeping. Every box guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 


| READ WHAT PROMINENT PHILADELPHIA LADIES SAY: ; 
To Messrs. E. H. Miles & Co., Manufacturers of Miles’ Premium Baking Powder. 


GentLemey: We, the undersigned ladies, connected with the Fair, held in Horticultural Hall, from February 6th to 13th, 
| for the benefit of the “ Philadelphia Home for Infants,” hereby acknowledge your generous donation of Miles’ Premium 
| Baking Powder, and take great pleasure in recommending it; feeling sure that there is none purer, sweeter, or more 

economical to be found in the market. 


MRS, J. K. CALDWELL, 1623 North 17th Street. | MRS. E. REMICK, 924 North Second Street. 
‘eS. S. WHITE, 1622 Arch Street. " 'V. C. SWEATMAN, 1508 Green Street. 


| Manufactured by E. H. MILES & CO., 114 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
UPILS WANTED.—PRIVATE LESSONS. PLAIN COATS 





Thorough training in College, preparatory and 
advanced classics. Will begin at once, or engage 
for coming school year. Good references. Address 


ALONZO BROWN 
Care of John Comly, 706 Arch street, Phila. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED BY 


ANDSOME ROOMS, WITH BOARD, Ina| GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


Friends’ family. Call oraddress L. R. to Chen. ©. Jackson) - 
5 111 North 16th Street, Phila. Pama ee 

pean 
ANTED.—A FEW SMALL CHILDREN TO 


board and educate, in a Friends’ family. “THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 
Also a few taken as summer boarders during vaca- 


tion. Home care and comforts. Terms moderate. THE 
Address MARY A. GILBERT, 


Made at Reasonable Prices. 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 





Carversville, Bucks co., Pa. F Ss \ v Uf 
—— N a ere Ze 
N EXPERIENCED TEACHER DESIRES A PO- ao ge PS 


sition for the coming year, in a graded school. ss 
Is willing to take whole charge of a small number 
of pupils. Good references. Address L.R K., 
Box No. 6. Bristol, Bucks Co , Penna. 











FRIENDS’ 





INTELLIGENCER. 





AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO, 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET. 


Above Market, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


W* are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per, pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 7O1l ARCH STREET. 
ASS¥TS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR ASH PLAN. 


Insures against Loss or pemege 4 Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. 


DIRECTORS: 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 

THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets sts, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 

FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 501 Market street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 

WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL S. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


ALEB OLOTHIER, Pres. THOS. MATHER, Treas, 
WOODY a =| FaRS ADEE R: gress 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,940,006.37. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of its sur 
lus premiums are returned to the members every year, thus 
ishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. Al pol- 














icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
issued at life rates. 
STEPHENS, Vice- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents Wanted. Apply to H.S. 
921 Chestnut Streer, 








Seeds, Implements, Machi- 

EVERYTHING nery, and Fertilizers. , 
New Catalogue, 200 Illustra 
FOR THE tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


FARM, **: Ss, 
ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictnres. 





Corset Skirt Supporter 8 
INCREASES IN POPULARITY 
EVERY YEAR. 

And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made, For 
sale by all leading jobbers and retail- 
ers. Beware of imitations, and in- 


fringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


Y&R AMen conn. 
—MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 
—MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 
—MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 


A great discovery! A new soap compound! It soothes, 
softens and whitens the skin, has wonderful healing and su- 





— washing properties, and is equally suited for the 
m 


ath, nursery and general toilet. It is seen 
fumed, and sold everywhere at a moderate price. egii 
tered in Patent Office, 1876, by the manufacturers. 


McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO., Philadelphia. 
DRY ROGERS’ !" PowoER 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA, © 


During the past twenty-five years it has given universal 
satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the best medicine 
for Headache, Sickness of the Stomach, Heartburn, and all 
complaints arising from acidity, Bilious and Malarial 
fevers. It cools the blood and regulates the bowels. It is 
superior to Saratoga — _ — ee 2 by 

uggists. Prepare ° s . 
= oe , . New York City. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


LEAR LARA 


WILSON & MILLER, 
1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MAHER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENT double their money selling “Dr. Chase’s Im 
N proves ($2) Receipt k.” Address Dr. Chase’s 
Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 11th, 1877. No. 25 - 








TO FRIENDS! 
CLOSING SUMMER STOCK. 
MANY GOODS AT HALF PRICE. 


Pink Chambray Ginghams, 5 cents; worth 15 cents. 
Neat Green Plaid Ginghams, 10 cents; formerly 25 cents. 
These are French and Nice for Sun Bonnets. 
Thin Figured Dress Goods for Young People, 12% for- 
merly 31 cents 
Mottled Dress Goods, wide. little soiled, 250; formerly 75c. 
White Ground and Black Bur Mohairs, 25c,; formerly 75c. 
These are capital Goods to wear and nice for Young Folks. 
Dark Brown Hernani, 3744 cents ; formerly 624 cents. 
- ™ “ 50 cents; formerly 75 cents. 
Many other Dress Goods reduced in Proportion. 

N. B—Duplicate Fresh Plain Goods, Silk Mitts, black and 
colored, made by hand, Tarletan Book and Book Muslin 
Handkerchiefs, Silk Cashmere Shawls, white and colored. 
Mixed Madonnas and Mohairs, 37, 50 snd 62 cents. 

Wash and Silk Blonde, Grenadine. Crepe Lisse and Tarle- 
tan, Flannels, Table Linens and Muslins, all grades. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR., 
S. W. Cor. SEVENTH and ARCH STREETS, 
IF YOU CANT COME SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


Py Ln’s 
0. K. SOAP 


IS WORTHY OF CONFIDENCE. 


All who take pains to test it thoroughly will be well re- 
warded for the effort, and thankful tor their invitation. 
Try in the Laundry and for the Bath and Toilet. All the 
grocers in and about Philadelphia have it for sale. Manu 
factured by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


FRIENDS’ COLLEGE—LONG ISLAND 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


This Institution, near Locust Valley (a Station 
on the Long Island Railroad, thirty miles east from 
New York), will be opened for the reception of 
pupils Eighth month 28th. Board, tuition and 
washing. Ist term, 10 weeks, $40.00; 2d term, 20 
weeks, 80.00, and 3d term, 13 weeks, $52.00. In 
addition to the ordinary and advanced branches of 
an English education (including mathematics), in- 
struction will be given by a competent linguist, in 
the Latin, French and German Languages. Geog- 
raphy and Astronomy will be taught in connection 
with the use of celestial and terrestrial globes and 
telescope. GIDEON FROST, Proprietor, 
For Circular, address Edwin 8S. Hallock, Principal. 

Glen Cove, Long Island. 


BAYARD TAYLOR - 


says: ‘I teke great pleasure in recommending to 
parents the Academy of Swithin O Shortlidge.” 
This Academy for Young Men and Boys is 12 
miles by rail from Philadelphia. $260 a school 
year for Boarding, Washing, Gas, Schooling Books, 
&c. Payable Quarterly. No extra charges. Open 
allsummer. Students admitted at any time. Spe- 
cial individual and class instruction for advanced 
and backward pupils, Ten instructors, two gradu- 
ates of Yale College. For picture of building, gym- 
nasium and circular, address 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
(Havard University, A. M.,) Media, Pa. 
Media has seven churches and a temperance charter. 


CHANGE OF LOCATION! 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA. 

This institution will commence its fall and winter 
session in hew and improved buildings, in the 
vicinity of West Chester, Penna. on the 24th of 
Ninth month next. The instruction is thorough 
and extended. Diplomas are granted to pupils who 
pursue a full course of study. Terms, including 
Board, Tuition, use of Books, etc., $175 per school 
year. Catalogues sent on application. Address the 
principal until Eighth month 10th, at Ercildoun 
Chester county, Penna., after that time at West 
Chester, Penna. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal. 


WOODSTOWN ACADEMY, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Thorough instruction, fine location, good class of patrons, 
home comforts and moderate rates. Preparation of teach- 
ers and careful training of young pupils specialties. Full 
course of lectures. Satisfaction guaranteed to good pe 
For catalogues, address A. C. NORRIS, A. M., 

Woodstown, N. J. 


THE WESTMINSTER. 


Cor. of PACIFIC & KENTUCKY Avs. 
Atlantic City. 
Near the HOT BATHS. Ocean View from 20 Rooms, 
OPENS SIXTH MONTH 20th, 1877. 
W. A. Mitcre.t, Supt. 


-SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, - 


TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


Under the care of Friends, gives to both sexes alike 
full classical and scientific courses for completing 
which the usual degrees are conferred. Total ex- 
penses, including tuition, board, washing, use of 
books, etc., $350 a year. No exTRa cHaRGEs. For 
catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses of 
study, etc., Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore College, Delaware co., Pa. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


FCR BOTH SEXES. 


Near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens Ninth mo. 4th, 
1877. Term fees for the year, $230, from which 
will be deducted amounts earned at suitable indus- 
tries, two hours daily—of boys on farm and in 
mechanics’ hall, and of girls in household duties— 
also cost of railroad fares, once each way, from 
fees of first and last terms, respectively. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogue. 

A. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 








M. H. Mircwett, Prop. 


















FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


CEDAR COTTACE J. WM. HUTCHINSON. R. H. HUTCHINSON. 
9 Late of Baltimore. 





Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City. HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 
Pleasant and desirable accommodations. Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
M. R. CHANDLER. MANUFACTURERS OF 


~RUSCOMBE COTTAGE, |FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


PACIFIC and NEW YORK AVENUES, No. 869 BROADWAY, 











ATL ANTIC CITY 2d door below 18th st. New York. 
4 ' 
. Sampl de sub lL Di f ye 
et ee ee “gring sent by mai, Goods delivered to any part of 
Fine Ocean View. the country, free of express charges. 
This Cottage is now open for the reception of guests. WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
L. R. WARRINGTON. American and Imported 
FLORENCE OIL STOVE !|°Y,,20¢ Stem Winding Watches 
Also repairing and warranting complicated 
FOR SUMMER COOKINC. and plain Watches and Clocks. 
"eee | ee SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
RO UNNECESSARY HEAT! NO ODOR!! OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 


Send for circular and price-list to WILSON & MILLER, : | 
General Agents, Reystene Slate Mantel Works, No 1210 ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia 


AGENTS WANTED. CALEB D, SHREVE, 


Poppi COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
— : eee — No. 106 Market Street, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in CAMDEN, N. J. 


Fine Cabinet Ware,| Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, * 





WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, DENTIST, 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
i? Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatily done. (Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) 


REFRIGERATOR NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


Most ae OPENING. Forty dif- JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


ferent samples in line. Each Variety shown in MANUPACTURER OF 

operation, from which all may be suited. Prices 

reduced to suit the times. Full directions with OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
each article. Descriptive Catalogue sent to 

any address For the retail trade, 


E. S. FARSON, 220 & 222 DOCK ST.,| Nes 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 














(Below Walnut Street), PHILADELPHIA. 
ena cnenenns emennese bohm ArT e ° e ’ . 
CROWN JEWEL SOAP No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. *~ s 
One of the Best Soaps made for the : x ; 
Laundry and General House Use. eSiaple trimmings, dress linings, gloves, &c., Ber- . 
SURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION. lin zephyr’s and yarns, also fine knit goods in great 
For sale by all leading Grocers. variety. Book muslins, tarletans, grenadine, silk 
MADE ONLY BY and cotton blondes and book muslin handkerchiefs. 
McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO. FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
: AT TM TT 1 RICHARDS & SHOURDS 
FURNITURE. say 
al Carpenters and Builders, 
ss. B. RE ar Tr = a No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. F 
Designer, Manufacturer an er in fine nut ; 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, (First Street above Race Street,) | 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- PHILADELPHIA. 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. | 5.4,» ason ans, cnmnen entinn, 
No. 596 CALLOWHILL &T., PHILAD A, No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St. 


~ | = 





